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THE MAINE FARMER faction, by constructing a cheap out cellar. 
18 sr RY FRIDAY MORNING. /|I went to the side of a hill near the barn, 
TeRMSs —Frice $2 per annum if paid in advance, $2,50 j 
i pasiiek be dolased bevana til rear, #2,9/ where there was a gravelly subsoil, dug 
No paper will be discontinued at any time, without pay-|™ cellar conveniently large to hold all 
p y pay y 
ment of allarrearages and for the volume which shall |¢that I wished to put in. Laid logs at the 
then have been commenced, unless at the pleasure of the . . : 
publishers. two ends as high as I wished, laid a round 
DIRECTION OF LETTERS. All ccmmunications for publi- stick on each side on the ground, then rol- 
cation must be directed to the Editor. led a large | | iddl ‘ l 
All money sent or letters on business must be directed, post eda arge og on to the middie supportec 
paid, to WM. Noyes § Co. by the logs at the end, then covered the 
Se ree rere tops with roundtimber. When I had pul- 
COMMUNICATIONS. led and trimmed, I filled my cart and drove 
= —_______ | it to the upper side and tipping up the cart, 
For the Maine Farmer. {they were at once in the cellar. When I 
OBSERVATIONS AND FACTS ON GREEN |had put in what I wished, I laid straw on 


FOOD FOR STOCK. the top and covered it over with sand— 


Mr Hotmes—The utility of green and |stopping the north or upper side in such a 
consequently heavy food for stock, has|maoner that it might easily be removed, 
been well tested, and I believe approved |S also the south side except a place to go 
by every man who has taken the trouble |i" and out with ease. This place I shall 
to make atrial of it. The late William | stop when it is very cold, at my discretion. 
Vaughan, Esq. communicated to the Win-|{ am thus able to govern in some degree 
throp Agricultural Society an experiment the temperature of the cellar, that it may 
made by him a number of years since. If| 0t be too hot or too cold, which is im- 
I rightly recollect, he gave one yoke of portant, more especially if apples should 
oxen a peck of yellow turnips (Ruta Baga) also be kept init. If any one has adopted 
and another a half peck of Indian meal,|@ more convenient and cheaper mode of 
and kept them alike on hay for about 3 housing these things, I hope they will make 
weeks, and worked them alike in the same |it known through the columns of the Far- 
team. ‘Those that eat the turnips did man-|mer. There are those in this State that 
ifestly the best. He then shifted the feed, have much more experience in these things 
gave the turnips to those he had before than I have. On the great farm in Jack- 
given the Indian ineal to and they gained | £0” (Mr Thorndike’s) I am told, they raise 
on the other yoke. By that experiment several thousand bushels of roots for their 
it seems that the turnips were worth for stock each year. 
working oxen more than half the quantity I prefer the cellar separate from the barn, 
of Indian meal. A farmer said to me, last Others may prefer them under or in the 
evening, “in those springs when I have | barns. Circumstances must dictate which 
been short of hay and have given my cows | 18 the best mode to the owner or cultiva- 
and oxen turnips, or even potatoes when |tor. Tursip Rater. 
the turnips failed, and half the hay they Nov. 1834. 
would eat they have always done'the best.” eae tease » 

Turnips have therefore been given to black DON Nee Mahan OR. 
cattle, horses and even to hogs and sheep SMUT IN WHEAT. 
with good success. | Mr Hotmes—There are many opinions 

Judge Buel says they are worth eighteen | afloat in regard to the cause of smut in 
cents a bushel for stock. Hon. Henry ‘wheat, and much has been written con- 
Warren thinks they are worth for stock as| cerning it, yet there is an opportunity for 
much as or more than potatoes. Many | improvement, for I believe there has been 
others have borne testimony to the same | raised a great quantity of smutty grain the 
facts. During the last year I raised nearly | present season. Now there is fault some- 
one thousand bushels to the acre. This} where—either the cause is not understood, 
year I have raised 750 bushels of 60 Ibs. to | or the remedy not applied. Many persons 
the bushel, measured and weighed. As-|entertain an idea that there is something 
suming eight hundred bushels of turnips| very mysterious in the cause of smut, 
to the acre, (and I have averaged more |therefore use no exertions to prevent it. 


























than than that for the two years last pass-; I believe there isa plain, simple cause) 


ed) and supposing them worth no more, | for smut in wheat, and nothing supernat- 
pound for pound, than English hay, and|ural about it. I will hazard an opinion as 
you have the value of TWENTY Four Tons|to the cause of smut, and it may pass for 
of hay to the acre. Now are not these| what it is worth—if false, I hope it will be 
things worth thinking of ? proved to be so, and the real cause pub- 





There has been with me some difficulty | lished. 
and expense in housing and saving turnips| ‘There is deposited by a fly, a maggot in 
aud other esculent roots which I have en-|the kernel of the grain when growing, a- 
deavored, this fall, to remedy, in some de- ‘bout the time when it is in the milk. It 
gree, and have done it much to my satis- | remains in this state until the grain is sown 





the following spring, when it increases as 
the weather grows warm, feeding first on 
the kernel, then ascends to the stalk near 
the root, and eats off the outer coat and 
small fibres which lead from each kernel 
to the root, as is supposed separately, 
which prevents the kernels from filling, 
sometimes of the whole head and some- 
times of a part, according to the number 
of veins injured. It is well known that 
ears are sometimes a part smut and the rest 
good wheat. This insect arrives at matu- 
rity in July, ascends, and deposites its 
young as before described. The above 
theory is not conjecture wholly, that be- 
ing supposed to be the true cause of sinut. 
Some wheat was examined in which there 
was smut, through a microscope, and there 
appeared to be small punctures in the ends 
of some kernels—these were placed in a 
glass bottle with some earth in the month 
of May, and so stopped as to prevent any 
thing from passing in or out, and in July 
there appeared a living fly. It is general- 
ly known, I believe, that dipping whieat 
in boiling lye, soaking in vitriol water, 
limeing it 48 hours, or letting it stand wet 
in good live ashes a certain time, according 
to the strength of ashes, will prevent smut. 
These operations destroy the insect in its 
embryo state. How can these remedies 
be accounted for on any other principle ? 
or for a part of an ear’s being smut and the 
rest good wheat ? 

Says one, ‘I prepared the same wheat 
in the same way, sowed it the same day 
but on different land, one piece was smut- 
ty and the other was free from it.” This 
led him to suppose the fault was in the 
land. This may be accounted for without 
any difficulty—-if prepared with lime, vit- 
riol or ashes, the first was not soaked long 
enough, while the second was sufliciently 








long to kill the germ of the insect, altho’ 
‘sown a few hours later. <A short time, 
| when wheat is undergoing a preparation, 
‘may determine the fate of smut or the life 
of the wheat, especially with strong ashes. 
That this fly is not generated in something 
besides wheat Lam unable to say, probably 
it may. Some think that powdered smut 
when it adheres to wheat causes it to smut 
—I think this isa mistake. Take wheat 
that has been dipped in boiling Ive, anc 
roll it in smut and you would fail to raise 
the bane of wheat I fully believe. If the 
above theory is thought to be incorrect, I 
hope some one more experienced than my- 


4 


self will give the publicthe true cauze. A. 








For the Maine Farmer. 

Mr Hotmes—Will! you or some of your 
correspondents answer the following ques- 
tions through the Farmer? Ist. Is lime 
a profitable manure for wheat land, taking 


into consideration the expense? 2d. Ou 
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what kinds of soil is it most useful? 3d.|tresses, damsels young and matrons wise, 
Would it be profitable on a loamy or clay-jif you have any apple-sauce loying chil- 
ey soil? .4th. What quantity to the acre, |dren, or husbands whom you wish to 
how and when applied ? I have turned | please, or hope to have; (and in this last 
over a piece of clover sod in order to make | rsspect you have my best wishes for your 
an experiment in raising wheat the next success) to all such, in these days, when 
season. We must adopt some new mode apples are so scarce and high, I would say, 
of cultivating wheat, or content ourselves try the foregoing recipe, and if you arejnot 
with eating ‘‘ hog and hominy,” or sub-|successful and satisfied too, that I ama 
mit to the mortifying business of ‘ going | great benefactor to the apple-sauce tub, then 
to New York to mill.” Enquirer. |you may call your obedient servant a 


Pumpkin head. Conus Yerks. 
Bernardston, Nov. 1884. 


We should like to try (says the Boston 
Courier) a dish of Mr Cobus Yerk’s Apple 
Sauce, but not ‘ piping hot from the pot.” 


From the Franklin Mercury. 
To all house-wives—all Whig wives— 
Antimason’s wives—Workingmen’s wives 
and all. other good wives ;—and t® all that 


hope ever to be wives—Greeting. 
Know ye, that I have an especial com- Yerks, will put up a small quantity, and 
munication to make to you, touching a | send it down tous by the Greenfield or 


certain article of domestic manufacture, |Northfield Baggage Wagon, we will ac- 
knowledge the receipt and give our opin- 
ion of its merits in the same paper, and 
send Mrs Yerks a copy gratis. We woulc 
try the experiment of making it, but that 
we want two of the essential ingredients. 
We raised a few capital pumpkins—right 
good yellow ones,—on our little potatoe 
patch last summer ; but alas, for the ap- 
ples and the cider ! ‘* next to none in the 














wherein you have, or ought to have a great 
regard. 

Be not alarmed, fair reader, Il am not go- 
ing to lecture you upon corsets, curls, or 
custards ;—busts, bonnets or butter ;— 
gowns, gingerbread or gravy ;—stays, 
stockings or starch ;——nor upon any engage- 
ment or non-engagements of your village— 
nor any other petty scandal—political or ~ 
inatrimonial, of the times. But what lam market. 
going to tell you about, is a plain, simple,| We would inform the Courier for his com- 
inatter-of fact recipe, for making two bushels | fort that a lady of this town has made some 


of apple-sauce out of one bushel of apples ; ah- prime APPLE sauce of nothing but pumpkins 





as, for converting good, yellow pumpkins of| and cider, and it is “ every bit and grain” as! 


ihe aie ~~ right good apple-sauce as ever good as if it were wholly apples and cider made 
ras eat :——to wit :-— . . 4a "ne 
Take a good ripe pumpkin, pare and|'" the ‘uaual, way. Now if our “ Geoponic 

friend, Joseph Tinker Buckingham, will just 


slice it into pieces as nearly resembling 
; : < 
quarters of apples as you can; stew the| chip up his pumpkins and send “ down East 


pumpkin thus prepared in a sufficient quan-| for a barrel of old orchard, there is no reason 
tum of boiled cider to cover it, for about|in the world why he shouldn’t fatten on as 
thirty minutes--then add a quantity of ap- | rood fodder as “ Cobus Yerks” himself, 

ples pared and quartered, equal to the|” Ed. Maine Farmer. 
pumpkin, Stew the whole for thirty min- SND 
utes longer, and it is done, all good apple 


TEE PARMER. 
sauce as ever graced the table of a Presi-| 


dent of the United States—-or the President; — W'st#Ror, Fripay Morwixe, Dxc- 12,1834, — 
of a Bank—or a Mrs President of a kuitt- 


ing society. 














SMUT IN WHEAT. 

Fair reader, do you dishelieve it ? then} | The communication of our correspondent A 
co as T have done, try it. It isanold say- in this number upon the above subject, is worth 
ing that “*the proof of the pudding is in a little consideration. His theory is at least 
| plausible, and the reasons why the use of lime 

if sisi gdatnts Ge 00 aie fe did, good and alkalies sometimes fail to prevent smut is 


: , iz es. is 
creature, knowing I was a famous lover of undoubtedly correct im many tastane iti 


goods hot apple-sauce. : 
the pot,” of the aforesaid pumpkin and | the downy ends of the kernel are not bright 


apple-sance’ vas brought onthe table. Wife ‘and clean, even if there should not actually be 
seid 1, (and [ was perfectly ignorant and) any smut balls to be seen, it should not be 
honest too, qualities which do not always | sowed without a thorough application of lime 
go together in these days, like yoke-fel- or ley from ashes. No doubt the application 





eating.”? For as the poet says, 


{ 7s a ) c c “sc l . . 
lows) wife, what excellent apple ee ve of these articles would be beneficial to the} 


have here, (andI helped myself lustily 
the second time.) Soon she began to puc- 
ker as Major Downing would say, and soon 


wheat if there were no smut in existence, but 
for the purpose of destroying smut or any thing 
5 


the whole female department were in a else, it should be used thoroughly. All is not 
titter. I stared and the more they laughed. known respecting this disease yet.—Some con” 
I blushed (what I dont often do) and they | sider it merely a vegetable disease and others 
were in ecstastes. At length T was relieved as the effect of insects. Some consicer it as 
and the whole secret was revealed, which being only in the seed, others will tell you that 
was, that the apple sauce that I had so steals te dhe tall Galil” Gee: Seanet een 


- . } 1 4 
much praised, by word and by practice plained to us not long ago, that his wheat crop 


was, bona fide, one half pumpkin. « /, 
Now my fair friends (and I hope allthe was much injured by smut. That his seed 





ladies are my friends) all misses and mis-} wheat was clean, that he limed it, and that he 





We prefer it cold. If Mr Yerks, or Mrs’ 


| 


sowed it upon burnt land—from this he infer- 
red that the sinut arose from some atmospherig 
cause. But the lurking cause might have 
been in his seed, notwithstanding his care ang 
‘caution in choosing APPARENTLY clean seed 
| and liming it also. 

Some: will not believe that insects are the 
cause of malady, because they are not Visible, 
They may not be, but still this is no reason 


baw they are not, for many and grevious are 


ithe ills to which we must submit, wholly and 
| totally caused by insects so small that they can- 


not be seen except by highly magnifying mi- 


/eroscopes. That Base BoRN and IGNoBLE dis. 
ease yeLer’p the “‘ircn” is caused by a spe. 
cies of insects, invisible to the naked eye to be 
sure, but nevertheless a perfectly formed ani. 
mal, and one capable of making his presence 
duly appreciated, although the poor wight,as he 
/rubs himself in agony and anathematizes the 
| disorder, little dreams that he is routing whole 
herds of mole shaped animals, and breaking up 
and destroying the domestic comfort of so ma- 
ny living beings. The effects are all that he 
sees and not the cause. So in a thousand oth. 
er instances, the effects are all that we see 
| while the cause is either a total mystery or . 
subject of conjecture. It should teach us that 
we must look sharper and search deeper than 
we have hitherto. 











For the Maine Farmer. 
PROPOSED CANAL. 


Mr Hotmes—Sir, I have been pleased to 
see the subject of a more convenient commu- 
‘nication between the flourishing towns in the 
Western parts ef the County of Kennebec and 
the navigable waters of that river brought again 
before the public. The route for a canal pas- 
sing through those towns and connecting the 
waters of the Androscoggin with those of the 
Kennebec by means of the Cobbossee Contee 
river, and the ponds and streams connected 
therewith has been twice surveyed by able and 
skilful Engineers; the last time by Col. Abert, 
now atthe head of the department of Topo- 
graphical Engineers of the U. States. Both 
reports were highly favorable to the project ; 
‘but as the level of the Androscoggin at Leeds 





\is 250 feet above the tide waters of the Kenne- 
bec, the water communication could not be e/- 
|fected without numerous locks, which even on 
‘the cheapest plan of construction, are expen- 


‘sive, and it was thought that the business of 


Le “on | considered by many good wheat raisers that if tet? 
A dish ** hot from | considered by many g the country at that time would not justily the 


expenditure. Since the period of the last sur- 
vey, Rail Roads and inclined planes have been 
introduced into common use, and it is found in 
practice that an inclined plane, to rise 120 feet 
perpendicular, can be built with less expense 
‘than a single lock of 12 feet lift and be passed 
in less time. 
| This then does away the only objection to 
the proposed commurication. ‘To satisfy the 
most iucredulous, that this plan is perfectly 
feasible it is only necessary to mehtion that a 
rail way and inclined plane have been con- 
structed at Gardiner to carry logs toa mill half 
a mile from the river, the bed of which is 50 
feet above the river, and for this object (trifling 
when compared with a communication with the 
interior) has been found convenient and profi- 
table. Boats have been taken up and down 
this plane with perfect ease and safety. 
Farmers in the interior can hardly realize 
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the advantages they would derive from this fa- 


cility of intercourse. I will mention only one 
fact for their consideration. Potatoes last au- 
tumo commanded at the river from 25 to 27 
cts. per bushel, cash, What were they worth, 
fur cash, at Winthrop, Readfield and Wayne ? 
G. 


The above communication is from a gentle- 
man who well understands the subject of In- 
ternal Improvements—Not only the cost and 
expense of such things, but also what is want. 
ed and what will or will not be the advantage. 
We are glad to hear from him on the subject, 
and we hope to have his shoulder to the whee] 
in conjunction with innumerable others, until 
the business is completed. 


FATTENING SWINE. 
For the Maine Farmer. 

Me Hotmes—In a late number of your pa- 
per | enquired why Swine would fat faster on 
fermented swill or vegetables, than on those 
not fermented, which 1 however doubted, not- 
withstanding 1 had heard and seen it often as- 
serted. As I am one of those that never take 
assertions for proof, | called for the Why and 
the Wherefore, meaning at the same time to 
include the idea, which was most economical 
for the owner of the swine, whether to feed on 
fermented or unfermented food. 

In your 43d No. of the present volume there 
is a reply, wherein the writer seems to endeav- 
or to give the why and wherefore as he appre- 
hends, by talking much about carbon, oxygen, 
vital air and the like, which, being an old fash- 
ioned man, I seemnot fully to understand ; [}] 
bot from all I could understand from his reas- 
oning I learned that unfermented food was 
most economical, [2] and on the whole best for 
the owner fo feed with. Although food ina 
state of fermentation, having thereby begun the 
process necessary to enter into the blood and 
pores of the swine, may cause him to sleep ea- 
sy, as Mr Wingate observes, in the pen or on 
a plank ; yet is it not like a man who eats rice 
or some light food for supper? he rests easy, 
but were he to eat it for his common food, he 
must have an abundance of it or perish—hence 
he finds it most for his interest, and even 
health, not to diet on such food as is most easy 
of digestion at all times—of course the swine 
may be fed and fattened, on the whole, with 
less expense on unfermented food, especially 
in cold weather, for it seems while unfermen- 
ted food was digesting, Mr Wingate’s swine 
could comfortably and from choice, Jay in a 
cool place. ‘There can be no doubt but while 
food is in the stomach, going through the pro- 
cess necessary to its becoming nutritive to the 
animal, it serves to warm and invigorate him. 
Let me observe, that I feel under obligation to 
Mr Wingate for his communications through 
the Farmer, and hope to hear more from his 
nice observations and close calculations, I 
also am obliged to the writer for the notice ta- 


ken of my enquiry, and if L have come to a | 


wrong conclusion from his premises he is abun- 
dantly able to shew it, if not to me, to the pub- 
lic, in doing which, I shall be obliged. 

Cause an» Errecr. 

N.B. Whether boiled or cooked food for 
animals is best, is not here intended to be d 
cussed, 

[1] Whose fault is that? The Almighty 
in his wisdom has made certain elementary 
principles, which when together make com- 
pound bodies. Swill, our correspondent will 
allow, is, to all intents and purposes, a com- 





necessary that these elements should have some 
names to distinguish them one from another. 
Itis of not wuch consequence what these names 
are—you may call them ‘Tom, Dick and Har- 
ry if you please, but by common consent of 
mankind, they are called carbon, oxygen, &c, 
and we “ bide” by their judgment. 

[2] Not exactly. Our idea was, that food 
beginning to ferment would be digested easier 
and quicker—and if so, the sooner it would be 
changed into pork. Now if you had a given 
quantity of swill material which you wanted to 
convert into pork, the sooner you effected the 
change the more time of course vou would 
save.—‘ Time is money.” 


For the Maine Farmer. 
ANTI-TOBACCO SOCIETY. 

Mr Hotmes—] noticed with much pleasure 
in your last paper the formation of an Anti- 
Slandering Society at Waterville. 1 hope Sir 
all the happy results mentioned in your notice 
of the Society will be more than realized—and 
I would recommend that similar societies be 
formed in every place. While we are on the 
subject of moral reform, I would ask, is it not 
expedient to form Anti-Tobacco Societies ? 
The excessive use of this filthy narcotic in 
chewing, smoking and snufling is alarming—I 
say alarming, because it is a poison which des- 
troys the constitution and enervates the mind. 
In proof of this assertion [ appeal to ample and 
unquestionable authority. 

Professor Hitchcock says-—“ I group alco- 
hol, opium and tobacco together, as alike to 
be rejected ; because they agree in being pois- 
onous in their natures.’ “Jn popular jan- 
guage,” says he, ‘alcohol is classed among 
the stimulants, and opiura and tobacco among 
the narcotics, whose ultimate effect upon the 
animal system is to produce stupor and insen- 
sibility.” He says * tnost of the powerful veg- 
,etable poisons, such as hen bane, hemlock, 
thorn-apple, prussic acid, deadly night, shade, 
fox-glove, and pvison sumach, have an effect 
on the animal system scarcely to be distinguish- 





/ed from that of opium andtobacco. They im- 
| pair the organs of digestion, and may bring on 
fatuity, palsy, delirium or apoplexy. 

Dr. Rees in his} Cyclopedia says, “ A drop 
) or two of the chemical oil of tobacco being put 
'upon the tongue of a cat, produced violent con- 
ivulsions, and death itself in the course of a 
| minute,”’ 
| Dr. Fosack classes tobacco with opium, 
| ether, mercury and other articles of the Ma- 
teria Medica. He says, “the increase of dis- 
| pepsia ; the late alarming frequency of apo- 
| plexy, palsy and epilepsy, and other diseases 
of the nervous system, is attributable in part to 
|the use of tobacco,” 
| Dr. Waterhouse, after Classing tobacco with 
| other vegetable poisons, as quoted from Prof. 





Hitchcock, says, “the oil of this plant is one | 


of the strongest vegetable poisons, insomuch 
that we know of no animal that can resist its 
‘mortal effects.” Moreover savs Dr. Water- 
house, after a long and honorable practice, 


's-| « | never observed so many pallid faces and so/| so unsuccessful in their preaching. 


many marks of declining health ; nor never 
| knew so many hectical habits and consumptive 
affections as of late years, and I trace this alar- 
| ming inroad on young constitutions PRINCIPAL 
| Ly to the pernicious custom of smoking cigars. 
Many more authors of equal respectability 

| might be quoted if necessary—but I will only 


? 


ous and relaxing qualities it is positively in- 
jurious.”—Says another Physician, “ Though 
snuff has been presented for the headache, 
catarrh, and some species of ophthalmy and 
sometimes with good effect; yet in all cases 
where its use is CONTINUED it not only fails of 
its medicinal effect, but commits great ravages 
on the whole nervous system, superinducing 
hypochondria, [tremours, a thickening of the 
voice, and premature decay of all the intellec- 
tual powers.” 

I should not have extended this article to so 
great length did I not feel confident that the 
use of this filthy drug is doing much evil, and 
undermining many good constitutions, 

Dec. 1834, Anti-Tosacco. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
Dysentery IN Pics. 


Mr Hotmes—To cure a dangerous evacua- 
tion, or dysentery in Pigs, whick. they are very 
subject to, when taken from the dam, and which 
sometimes proves fatal and always injurious,— 
soak oak leaves in scalded milk, give the milk 
to them warm after it is thorough!y impregna- 
ted with the juice of the oak, the inner bark 
will answer as well as the leaves, if they can- 
not be obtained. 

The juice of the oak has been long known 
to be a great astringent. I have stopped ex- 
cessive bleeding, or hemorrhage from a wound 
by applying the scrapings from the rough side 
of leather tanned with it. The milk as above 
prepared must be then constant food, until a 
cure is effected, and it must be begun in sea- 
son. No Docror. 


A SHORT SEMMON ON LONG ONES. 


Text. spe suorr. Collon Mather. 


My Friends, Ihave forty reasons against long 
sermons, but for the aske of brevity I shall omit 
all but two, 
| Ist. Long sermons defeat the object of preach- 
jing. ‘The design of the preacher is to convince, 
instruct, impress and persuade. Now to convince 
it is not necessary to dig a channel to the under- 
standing as long as the Ohio Canal. And gen- 
erally two good reasons clearly presented, and 





powerfully urged will produce more conviction 
}than twenty. ‘To instruct, neither a whole sys- 
/tem of thevlogy, nor a world of illustration, nor a 
'vocubalary of words are necessary. Such sur- 
feiting, the mind rejects. To impress, it is not ne- 
|cessary tothunder long and loud. ‘The oak is 
iriven by a single stroke of lighting. And to per- 
'suade, the man who cannot be moved in half an 
hour will not be teazed into submission in en hour 
jand a half. So that all beyoud a reasonable 
‘length in a sermon, is lost and worse jhan lost. 
The lover of truth leaves the house of God with a 
weary body—a jaded, unfed mind, and a heavy 
| heart: not because the preaching was not evan- 
_gelical—or was inappropriate, but because of its 
‘unreasonable length. 

| Qd. Long sermons drive not a few from the house 
lof God. How often is the excuse made: 1 would 
attend church, but—but—whocan endure an eud- 
less sermon !” 

Such an apology may indeed arise from ever- 

sion of heart to the truth ; but let the cause be re- 
moved and this excuse at least will die. 


TWO REMARKS. 
, — 
| Ist. We see one reason why some ministers are 
Were they 
| to condense their thoughts, and urge them home 
briefly, vividly and fervently, with the blessing of 
| sod, glorious results would follow. 

Let not ministers complain that their hearers 


| sleep, when they themselves rock the eradle—nor 


| of inattention, when they take the direct way ww 
| produce it. S, 
| Zion’s Advocate. 
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SHOULD FEMALES BE EMPLOYED IN 
COOKERY ? 


From the American Ladies’ Magazine. {thing which operates upon or effects either preparation of our food will be deemed 





for the future ? ‘Important a point in the education ofa 


Now if the term education is to be thus) child, as it now is in the education of a 


‘Females ought to have nothing to do | defined, and if woman is to be a principal | puppy or a pig. Then will cookery, as 
with the art of cookery,’ said a friend to|—not to say the principal educator, has| means, indirectly, of forming human chat 
me one day. I asked him why eo His re-| she nothing to do with cookery ? Is not | acter, be deemed worthy of attention and 
ply was ; ‘ They were never designed by a good physical frame the basis of all else?) study. Then will that which has a bear. 


the Creator for an employment so menial. 
They are sent into the world on a mission 
of more dignity and importance than that 
of preparing food for the body. Their 
great work is to train the immortal minds 
and hearts of the young. For what pur- 
pose is all the multiplicity of labor saving 
machinery of our day, but to give to par- 
ents and teaches the time and means of ed- 
ucating their children? Man Will, ere 
long, be almost entirely relieved from the 
necessity of laboring at all ; and of what 
he does, household concerns will form a 
principal item. Woman elevated to the 
place for which she was designed, will take 
the first rank inthe scale of rationality, 
and man will be her servant or minister. 


| 





And has the decision of the question wheth- | ing on the prospects of the individual for 
er those substances, which are taken into eternity as well as time, become a matter 
the infantile and juvenile stomach, shall | of consequence in the work of education 
be digestible or indigestible, nutritious or | instead of being, as now, universally png 
innutritious, salutary or unwholesome, | looked. 
nothing to do with the formation and de- | The only question which remains, then 
velopment of the physical frame ? Is wo-|is, on whom shall this work devolve, on 
man to be the early educator, and is this | males or females? In my own opinion, on 
most important department of her office to | the latter ; and for the following reasons. 
be abandoned to others? Is sheto shape| The whole physical structure of the fe- 
the minds and hearts of the rising genera- 'male sex, as well as their obvious destina- 
tion, while that which forms, as it were |tion, clearly indicates that they are form- 
the basis or casts the mould of the mind|ed for employments which require less 
and heart, is to be left to blind chance, or | strength—less muscular exertion—than 
to the caprices of the ignorant ? ‘males. Still they have about an’ equal 
There are those who believe that little | number of muscles ; and these & their vital 
substantial elevation of character can be | and other organs demand exercise as well 





When that period arrives, she will not | given to the mass of mankind, any farther 
he required to stoop so low as to concern|than we can improve the physical frame. 
herself about the art of cookery.’ In other words, they believe that physi- 

This harangue—for I will not call it ar-| cal education is the basis of all human im- 
gument—was, at the time quite satisfacto-| provement. They suppose that the great 
ry. Female dignity, and female emanci-| work of human redemption, in Christ Je- 
pation, are words which sound very well;| sus, both contemplated and included, the 
and the notion of woman’s becoming the} whole man—physical as well as woral— 
sovereign of this lower world, and of man | the former as a means, and the latter as an 
becoming her servant or minister, looks | end. 
quite plausible. It did so to a Wolston-| None will deny it is true, that you may 
craft, and a Wright ; and the latter could | engraft a better tree apon an inferior stem, 
‘mount the rostrum,’ and figure away | but this will never produce any permanent 
largely on female rights and the import- | amelioration of the whole stock. 
ance of female elevation and independence;| On the subject of food, mankind are 
and multitudes could be found to gape and | strangely divided, both in practice and 
stare at so bold a champion of female lib-| theory. Some watch, with trembling anx- 
erty. And itis well, perhaps, for mankind | iety, from meal to meal, every mouthful 
that such a monster in creation should rise | swallowed by themselves or their children. 
up, once in an age, and show us the value|Some go to the other extreme, and eat | 
of plain, practical common sense, contrast- | and drink at hap-hazard ; and even main- | 
ed with a merely speculative philosophy, | tain that this is the wisest course, for the 
by their own want of it. It is inthis way) present and the future. From some we 
that Mary Wolstoncraft and rances Wright | hear much about simplicity in our meats 
have done good. The earthquake, the and drinks; others ext, if they can get 
volcano, and the hurricane, are not more} them, fifty sorts ata meal ; the more the 








as those of males. Nay, experience seems 
_to show that without it, they suffer as much 
if not more than men. 

But if woman is denied by custom, the 
privilege of out-of-door exercise, either in 
‘the ficld or garden, and if she is to regard 
‘the preparation of food,—the art of cook- 
ery,—as beneath their station and dignity, 
‘what is she to do? How is she to main- 
‘tain her health ? Shall she travel abroad? 
Or shall she engage, within door, in gym- 
nastic and calisthenic exercises? Or shall 
she be furnished with mechanical occupa- 
pation? Either of these would withdraw 
her as much from the society of her child- 
ren as the common household employment; 
probably more so. 

It is curious to observe how we are dri- 
ven, after all our erial and Utopian wan- 
derings, to the sober decisions of plain un- 
sophisticated good sense. ‘This has decid- 
ed for ages, in most enlightened nations, 
that woman, as a general rule in families, 
shall perform the cooking ; or at least that 
it shall be done under her eye and diree- 
tron. 





salutary in the natural world, or an Alex-| better. Some, again, live on the apothe- 
ander, a Cesar, or a Napoleon in the polit-| cary’s shop; while others refuse all medi- | 
ical, than these would-be reformers are in ‘cine, even when prescribed by the physi- 
the social and moral world. cian. 

I have said that my friend’s declamato-| It is alittle singular, however, that of all 
ry assertions on the rights and dignity of these classes, there is not one individual, 
woman, were at the time, quite satisfacto-| who ever trains a lamb, or a calf, ora pig, 
ry ; and they were so. And still 1] believe |on any of these principles. If his object 
that when wparan shall be free, she will be | is to improve his domestic animals, he se- 
eceupied, in many respects, far differently | lects that which according to his own judg- 
from what she now is. I believe, with my | ment, is the most appropriate food ; not 
Utopian friend, that her principal office} with a morbid anxiety, buat with coolness 
then will be, as itever ought to have been, | and fixed principle. Not only the quality 
the education—for earth and heaven,—of| but the quantity are attended to. If the 
those who are committed to her charge. animal is sick, he does not force down | 

But what is education? Is it confined | food, but suffers him to abstain till his ap- 
to set lessons? Or to mere instruction of | petite is restored, or if necessary, he gives 
any kind? The Editor of the ‘ Annals of | him medicine. In regard to food, drink, 
Education’ has been laboring for years to and medicine, he consults indeed his own 
show us that mere instruction of science, | judgment ; but where that fails, he is will- 
morals, and religion, all important as it is, | ing to correct it by the experience of oth- 
constitutes but a small part of the work of ers. 
education. Are any of us so stupid asnot| When we shall have learned that a 








to have acquired this single preliminary | sound mind and a sound body usually ac- 
idea, that to educate is to prepare the whole company each other, and our practice shall 
being—body, mind, and soul—by rer ae with our principles, the due 


) 


It is true, that the whole art and _ prac- 
tice of preparing human food needs to un- 
dergo a thorough reformation. But can 
the work be better and more speedily ac- 


‘complished by taking it out of the hands 


of woman? Is she incompetent to the 
study of chemistry and anatomy, and phy- 
siology, and political and domestie econo- 
my ? Would the art have made greater 
advances, hitherto, had it been in the hands 
of the other sex ? 

There is an additional reason, perhaps, 
why females—mothers especially—should 
have the charge of this branch of house- 


hold economy. Every mother, so far as 
she can be, is undoubtedly the best instruc- 


ter of her own children. But there is no 
better place in which to instruct daughters 
in chemistry, as well as in several other 
branches, than the kitchen. It is a labor- 
atory ; and is exactly adapted to the wants 
of every early teacher. The absence of a 
more scholastic array of retorts, and recel- 
vers, and specimens in botany and anato- 
my and natural history, is vothing against 
it; but quite in its favor. Man, it may be 
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A 
caid, could be the teacher here as well as 
woman ; but it is doubtful whether man 
willever possess, generally, the hightest 
ualifications of an infantile teacher. 

We may come, then, to the conclusion 
that the important art of pees food, 
isan employment eminently conducive to 
female health and happiness ; and that if 
jer’s be the task of moulding human char- 
acter, her’s emphatically so, it is to con- 
trol and direct and improve the art of 
cookery- It involves, ordinarily, no 
strength of body or powers of mind to 
which she is not adequate ; nor any moral 
responsibilities which she is either unable 
or unwilling to sustain. It involves no 
mystery or knowledge, which is beyond 
her capacity. 

She is as susceptible, as I have already 
intimated, of thorough instruction in nat- 
ural science—chemistry, botany, anatomy, 
physiology,-as the other sex. She is equal- 
ly able to appreciate the truth of the great 
principles of cookery. It requires no re- 
markable efforts of the mental powers to 
understand that the legitimate province of 
the cook isto increase the quantity, or im- 
prove the quality of the food which is sub- 
witted to his hands; and that to bestow 
labor where neither of these ends can be 
expected, is wasteful of time, and of course 
sinful. That the change ofa bland and 
wholesome article of food like milk, into 
one of more doubtful, or into one obvious- 


ly much worse, and involving an actual | 


loss of nutritious substance, as in making 
cheese, is treasonable to human health and 


happiness. That all time spent in prepar-| 


ing gravies, and sauces, and spices, and 
condiments ;—in short, any thing which, 


as was before said, adds nothing to quality | 


or quantity of nutritious matter, is a crime 
of the same general nature. ‘That the for- 
mation of all jellies, and preserves, and 


sweetmeats, and pastes, and the process of 


defrauding the teeth, by beating and bruis- 
ing, and macerating articles which ought, 
in preference, to be masticated, and the 
preparation of all drinks but water, come 


under the same senten condemnation. ; | 
e same sentence of cond art, which none of us have ever for one| 
| | 


| moment contemplated ; improvements, too 


Nor will it be said that there is any dif- 
ficulty, on the other hand, of understand- 
ing that in proportion as bread becomes 
insipid by overrising, it is not only less pal- 
atable, but is attended with a loss of that 
saccharine substance which constitutes its 
lifeand nutriment. That flour bread, es- 
pecially when newly baked, is more apt to 
form a paste in the stomach, than bread 
one day old, and made of unbolted meal. 
That the boiling of many vegetable sub- 
stances proves the means of developing sac- 
charine substance, and thus renders thein 
more digestible as well as more nutritious. 
lhat fatty substances, of all kinds,are more 
(jficult of digestion than the lean or mus- 
cular parts of animals. That children re- 
qulre no animal food at all ; and that a- 
bove all, spices and gravies are absolute 
poison to them. That fruits, of almost all 
kinds, are very difficult of digestion, and 
that their skins, seeds, &c., are positively 














Nor does it require any other experi- 
ments in chemistry, than what may easily 
be performed in the kitehen, to show the 
danger of putting acid substances in the 
common red earthern pots, glazed with an 
oxyde of lead which produces a poisonous 
combination that has swept tens and scores 
of inhabitants to the tomb, and threatened 
the depopulation of a whole village or 
neighborhood. 


These, and athousand other things of 
the same general character, connected with 
the art of cookery, are as obviously with- 
in the reach of female capabilities, as those 
of the other sex. I see no reason, there- 
fore, why woman may not safely be the 
arbiter of the child’s destiny, in this re- 
spect, as well as in others. Nay, more ; 
when she shall be awakened to the impor- 
tance of physical education in all its bran- 
ches and bearings, I do not believe her 
known benevolence will suffer her to sur- 
render this portion of her high preroga- 
tive to other hands ; except at the demands 


brate force has gone by. Man is the head | 
of the animal creation, indeed ; but wom- 
an, though neither an angel nor a slave, is_ 
his friend, his help-meet, his companion ; 
in most respects his equal. 

On a former occasion, I have endcavor- 


ed to show that females ought to be train- 


of physical force ; and happily the day of 





ne _ 
— _-- ee 


| “MOLECULAR ATTRACTIONS,” 
is the tide ofascientific paper from the pen of 
Dr. S. L. Metcalf, and contains some original and 
startling propositions on the subject of chemical 
affinities, and chemistry in general. We make 
room for a very considerable extract, containing 
a statement of the author’s theory, and of some 


of the facts by which it is supported: 
New Yorker. 


** Our fundamental doctrine in relation 
‘to molecular affinities, may be comprised 
in the following synopsis : 

1. Caloric, the most refined exhibition 
of matter with which we are acquainted, 
pervades all bodies, and is intimately som- 
bined with tlfeir atoms in a latent state. 

2. In the densest bodies, their atoms are 
prevented from coming into actual con- 
tact by some intervening and elastic medi- 
um, which is demonstrated by their com- 
pressibility. 

3. That the specific gravity of all other 
bodies, is in some inverse measure as the 
amount of their latent or constituent calor- 
ic; which proves that caloric determines 
the distances of the atoms from each other, 
unless it can be shown that something else 
produces the effect ; and we know of noth- 
ing which causes the porosity of bodies, 
except caloric, in some of its forms of heat 
or electricity. 

It isa universal law of caloric, that it 








ed universally, to the art of attending the 
sick. I would now insist with equal ear-| 
nestness, that they all ought, without ex-| 
ception, to be taught the important art of 
‘cookery. Nay, more, I believe that this| 





‘art ought to be exalted to a science ; and | 


| TaucutT—if not in every seminary—at least | 
le 4 * } 
‘in every one of those places which some- 
\times better deserve the name, domestic | 


/inon matter. 


repels its own particles, and is attracted, 
though unequally, by all other matter, 
with a force inversely as the distance. 
The attraction of caloric for ponderable 
matter, may be traced in all the operations 


of nature, from the grandest to the most 
‘minute ; and is the immediate cause of all 


the chemical and vital affinities of coim- 
So strong and univeasal is 


7 . | » Fi i ic : : > e . , IP te 
‘circles. I believe, moreover, that when a| the attraction of this element for pondera 


| ible matter, that it isalways combined with 


thorough knowledge of chemistry and phy- 
siology shall be as widely diffused among 
call ranks and classes of mankind, as read- 


‘ing and writing now are, and those to 
'whom is alloted the business of preparing 
‘our food shall be taught to Taink, im- 


provements will be made in this important 


which will work vital chatiges not only in 
the face but the more intimate structure of 
society. I will not say that our schools 
‘and seminaries—usually so called—should 
‘take up this subject at once ; perhaps there 
is not yet the necessary preparation of the 
‘public sentiment. I will not say that pro- 
fessorships of cookery ought to be provid- 
ed and richly endowed. But I will say 
that this great subject deserves the imme- 
diate and thorough consideration of every 
friend of human happiness, even though 
he should be stigmatized as an epicure, 
when he ought to be applauded as the de- 
cided advocate of universal temperance. 

| W. A.A. 


For the Maine Farmer. 


Mr Hotmes—Although haste generally 
makes waste, yet there are some things that 


-/ matter. 


it, in greater or less proportion, and can- 
not be entirely separated fromm it. 
| We have been asked by philosophers, 
© What, after all, can we know of the es- 
sence or nature of caloric ?? To which we 
answer, that it is an independent, material 
uid, and not a mere property of pondera- 
ble matter, Its properties and powers are 
as Open to investigation as those of other 
It possesses, 1. the property of 
extension, or the occupation of space,—2 
affinity for other matter,—3. repulsion of 
ils own particles, to which is owing the 
power of steam, and the elasticity of other 
ma‘ter,—4. mobility,—and 5. divisibility. 
These are the fundamental properties of 
caloric, which demonstrate its materiality. 
Caloric is most strongly attracted by 
those bodies which contain least of it. [ft 
has a stronger attraction for ice than for 
water at the same temmperature—and a 
stronger attraction for frozen mercury, 
than for ice. It is the attraction of caloric 
for ponderable matter, which causes it to 
enter into solids, combine with their at- 
oms, and thus to produce their fluidity and 
vaporization. Dr. Black demonstrated 
that there was 140 degrees more caloric in 
water at 32° of Farenheit, than inthe same 


| 


indigestible ; and that there is no subject | cannot be done too hastily, among which quanily of ice or snow. If, then, there be 
requiring more oversight and discretion on | are, fleeing from danger, escaping a quar-| caloric between the atoms of water, and 
the part of parents & those who attend to | rell, leaving off lying and tattling, drink- nothing else ; and if caloric always has an 
‘ing ardent spirits, ar“ catching fleas. 


"xe physical wants of the young, than this. 


tatiraction for ponderable matter, it must 
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atoms of water together, giving to its! 


drops their globular form. The refresh- 
ing coolness produced in the atmosphere 
by a shower of rain, is partly Owing to the 


affiinity of heat for the atoms of water, by 


which it combines with the water,converts 
it into vapor, and becomes latent. When 
water is thrown on a fire, it is extinguish- 
ed by the heat combining with the water, 
and thus becoming latent. On a warm 
summer’s day, when the atmosphere is fill- 
ed with transparent vapour, if a glass of 
cold water be placed on a table, its attrac- 
tion for heat abstracts it from the surroun- 
ding atmospheric vapor, by which it is 
drawn to the surface of the glass, and con- 
densed into large drops. If water be pla- 
ced ina saucer under an exhausted receiv- 
er, its affinity for heat will cause it to eva- 
porate rapidly ; and if a vessel containing 
sulphuric acid be placed under the receiv- 
er, for the purpose of absorbing the vapor 
evaporation will go on until a great reduc- 
tion of the temperature takes place. The 
attraction of caloric for the atoms of water 
in the form of vapor, creates a power of 
resistance which requires a great to over- 


electricity, was conducted from the batte- 
ry along the wires to the horse shoe, it lif- 
ted an armature, or bar of iron attached 
ito its poles, with one hundred and fifty 
pounds suspended from it ; but when the 
action of the battery was interrupted, it 
lost nearly all its power. This experiment 
has been repeated and varied by numer- 
ous philosophers in Europe and the Unit- 


a lifting power equal to 4000 lbs. 

When the temperature of metals is great- 
ly reduced, they become brittle, so that a 
slight blow will fracture them. The same 
effect is produced on iron by hammering, 
which presses out, and expels from it, that 
portion of heat which is necessary to its 
tenacity and malleability. Such is the te- 
nacity with which caloric holds the atoms 
of gold, silver, copper, iron, etc. together, 
that they may be drawn out into wires as 
fine as the human hair ; and glass, which 





when cold, is so very brittle, may be spun 


into thread almost as fine as that of the 
‘silk worm, when in a state of fusion by 
‘beat. Every blacksmith knows that pie- 
| ees of iron and other metals cannot be made | 


ed States, and Professor Henry has created | 


i 


be the combining force which draws the|combustion. While the heat, or thermo-/to the stone, (without withdrawine the 
g 


apparatus, ) I inject iuto the bladder a flu- 
id that facilitates the crumbling of the 
stone. 

With a power much less than what | 
have stated, I have ascertained that my ap- 
paratus will cut and crumble a stone of 
2 inches & a half in its longitudinal diam. 
eter, and one inch and a half in its trans. 
verse diameter, and this a ~~, har- 
der substance than that of any formed jn 
the bladder, and in a moistened and com. 
paratively softer state there than when 
removed from that organ, and dry. A 
pleasing and interesting peculiarity in a 
‘little instrument I have invented, (called a 
sound,) for ascertaining if there be a stone 
in the bladder, is, that if it detects the pre- 
sence of one, it indicates to me the diame- 
ter of it. An interesting little tell-tale this, 
you will perceive it to be, on viewing the 
‘apparatus collectively. The power I apply 
to the stone in the biadder for cutting it 
there for crumbling it there, is just what 
I might choose to exert. I can render it 
with precise accuracy equivalent to any 
weight, from one pound to a hundred and 
upwards, or retain its action to any inter- 











come, and to condense the vapor into wa-|to adhere without the agency of heat, ‘mediate power. 


ter ; viz. to separate the caloric of vapor 
from its combination with the aqueous par- 
ticles. The inflection and deflection of 
light, as demonstrated by Sir Isaac New- 
ton, and of heat, as shown by Sir William 


Herschel, as they pass through refracting | 


bodies, cannot be otherwise accounted for. 


which causes them to combine with great 
force. 

The phenomena of cohesive, and capil- 
lary, and chemical affinities, are modified 
effects of the same cause, acting on the in- 
visible atoms of matter at insensible dis- 
tances. When highly polished metals, 





Many other interesting and important 
particulars connected with the use of my 
apparatus I must defer an explanation of 
until you favor me with an interview, then 
you will have an opportunity of verifying 
by ocular observation what I have stated. 
I cannot, however, forbear’ remarking a 


The attraction of electricity in all its forms) glass, wood, and gum-elastic, are brought | present, that you will perceive by the ap- 
for ponderable matter, has been sufficient-| into close apposition, they require consid- | paratus I shall not require any other assis- 


ly proved by Dr Franklin, and by many 


| 
erable force to separate them. When 


‘tant in performing the operation than the 


other philosophers. When light leaves of ground stoppers of glass bottles are close-| patient himself; and we will not doubt 
gold, silver, copper, zinc, etc. are brought ly fitted, they cannot be withdrawn with-| that he would cheerfully assist me in re- 
near the poles of a Voltaic battery when | out the application of great force. Huy-| moving from his bladder, (without cutting 
inaction, they are suddenly attracted by | gens found by experiment, that two finely |or scarcely paining him,) a stone that 


the electric heat evolved, and converted 
into flame. 


\polished pieces of glass attracted each 
‘other, and that the one lifted the oth- 


might have been nearly half as big as his 
' fist. 


The attraction of caloric for ponderable|er when a single fibre of silk was interpo-| 1 am, sir, your obed’t humble servant, 


. . | e 
matter furnishes a key by which to unlock! sed, but not when two fibres crossed each 


the mystery of cohesive, capillary, and 
chemical attractions, as the following facts 
and analogies will clearly show: If the 
hand be applied to a piece of cold iron, or 
other metal, which is 15 or 20 degrees be- 
low zero, it will adhere fast, owing to the 
attraction of the heat of the hand for the 
colder metal. A similar adhesion takes 
place when the hand is applied to metals 
heated greatly above the temperature of 
the living body, for the same reason, viz. 
the attragtion of caloric for the minus bo- 
dy. 

A still more decisive proof that the co- 


hesion of bodies is caused by a subtile im-| 


ponderable fluid, and not by the mere pro- 


other. 
In all the above cases, the force of cohe- 


ver, as under the pressure of the atmos- 
phere ; which proves that they are held 
together by some imponderable intermedi- 
um ; as we have shown that caloric is com- 





‘the bodies, and that it is always attracted 
by ponderable atoms, it must be the cause 
‘of their cohesion.” 





From the United States Telegraph- 
IMPROVED APPARATUS FOR REMOV- 
ING STONE FROM THE BLADDER. 


I have invented an apparatus for remo- 


sion is as strong under an exhausted recei- | 


bined with, and surrounds the atoms of 


James Lee Hannan, M. D. 
SP CAE AP Ot 


SUMMARY. 
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PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 
| This document was presented, as usual, to the 
|two Houses of Congress, on the second day 0! 
‘the session. 
| The first portion of the Message consists of & 
review of the foreign relations of the country. 
| With all nations we are on amicable fvoting, and 
| with most of them there is no subsisting contro 
iversy. The question of the Northeastern bound- 
| ary however remains unsettled with Great Britain 
and the proprosition made to the British Govern- 
| ment in accordance with a resolution of the Sen- 
ate, has not been accepted.—From the Spans’ 
| Government, no cotnmunication has been receiv: 
ed, since the transmission to it of the act of Con- 
| gress to countervail the discriminating duties, 


bea pancady al apr eiat wie 2y St Cubs 
perties of common matter, is presented by ving the stone from the bladder, without | Prejudicial to our navigation in the ports ol 


the following experiment, which was first | cutting, or scarcely paining the patient. 


performed by Professor Moll, of Utrecht. 


He bent a piece of iron, of several pounds trivance, I shall have much pleasure in- 


weight, into the form of a horse-shoe, and 
wrapped it with several strands of copper | 
wire, which he covered with silk thread. | 


| 


Should you be desirous of seeing ry con- 


and Porto Rico. The first instalment of the i 
demnity obtained vader the convention with the 
King of the two Sicilies, has been paid. The 
‘Treaty of Amity and Commerce between the U. 


submitting it to your inspection, and ex- | nited States and Belgium, has not —_ ow 
aining the manner of using it. You will|by the Government of the latter, but has ive" 
* rong by cr 5 ith tl | disavowed, as inconsistent with the instructions 
see by the apparatus, that [ can with the) given to the minister who negotiated it- 


He then brought the ends of the wires in-| greatest facility, and without any painful | ~ Our relations with the Sublime Porte and with 


; H 4 ° , . a ; . si. 
to connexion with poles of a battery, com-| sensation to the patient, apply the power | the Barbary Powers are the wost amicable poss’. 
posed of two very small coils of zinc and | of a hundred pounds weight, (and upward 


ble. No change has taken place in the state o! 
our rejations with the South Amercan Govern- 


copper. When it was immersed in an ac-|if necessary.) to the body of the stone, for | aie provision itr the treaty with Mexico, 


id, it developed a thermo-electric fluid 


‘cutting and crumbling “it in the bladder. 


ior establishing the boundary between that coun 


rapidly, and resembled nearly a common! At the same time that [ apply this power ,ry and the United States, expired before avy 
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measures have been taken for carrying, it into ef- 
fect, and negociations are now pending for anew 
arrangement for accomplishing this object. No- 
ining has been heard from Buenos Ayres. As 
po expectation is entertained of the re-union of 
the disjointed members of the Republic of Colum. 
hia, the President proposes to send a diplomatic 
Agent to Venezuela. 

The neglect of the French Government to ap- 
propriate funds for the payment of the indemnity 
stipulated to be paid by the treaty of July 4, 1831 
is one of the most important topies of the Mess- 
age. The history of this transaction is given at 
considerable length, ‘The last Chamber of Dep- 
uties having rejected the proposition of ministers, 
for a law making an appropriation for payment 
of the indemnity, the President expresses great 
indignation that the proposal was not repeated, 
at the meeting of the new Chamber in July last 
when it seems no legislative business was trans 
acted, but the sessiou was anjourned to the 29th 
of December. 

The President recommends that a law be pass- 
ed, authortzing reprisals upon French property, in 
case provision be not made for the payment of 
our debt at the approaching session of the French 
Chambers. 

We are next furnished with a brief notice of the 
state of the Treasury. ‘Tie receipts of the reve- 
nue during the year are estimated to amount to 
$20,624,000, and the expenditures of the year, in- 
cluding payments of thepublic debt,to $25,5Y1,000. 
The balance in the Treasury will be sufficient to 
satisfy all current appropriations, and pay the last 
item of the public debt, and besides to leave an 
efficient balance of $440,000, Notwithstanding 
this prosperous state of the finances, the President 
does wot deem it prudent to recommend any 
change, for the present, in the rates of impost du- 
ties. 

He proceeds next to the subject of the Bank, 
which forms another of the most prominent topies 


of the Message, He says that the bank which was | 


created for the convenience of the government, 
has become the scourge of the people. He sets 
forth its enormities in glowing colors, and recom- 
mends that measures be taken to separate the 
government entirely from an institution so mis- 
chievous to the public prosperity. He recommends 
specifically that a law be passed to authorize the 
sale of the public stock —that the provision of the 
charter, that the notes of the bank shall be recei- 
ved in payment of public cues, be suspended, that 
all laws connecting the government or its officers 
he repealed ; and that the institution be left bere- 
efter to its Own resources and means, 

He recommends that a law be passed for the 
regulation of deposits in the State Banks. He 
compliments the Mint on the progress of Gold 
Coinage, which, he says, promises in a short time 
to furnish the country with a sound and portable 
curreney, which will much dimioish the incon- 
venience to travellers, of the want of a general 
paper currency. 

The army is represented to be in a high state 


of discipline. The frauds committed on the pen- | 


sion Departmen are alluded to, and a system of 
scrutiny into all the pensions is recommended. 
The President recommends that all payments of 
Pensions should be suspended, until this exam- 
ination has been made, 


measures for procuring materials, for the repair 
and increase of the Navy, and recommends the 
erection of an odditional Dry Dock, aud of Steam 
Katteries. 

The deficit in the Post Office Departnienr, 
which at the commencement of the year aniount- 
ed to $315,599, was reduced on the dst of July to 
$268,000. The message recommends a new or’ 
fanization of the Post Office Department, with 
an Juditor and Treasurer of its own, to be ap- 
pointed by the President and Senate. 

A provision is recommeded for extending the 
advantages of Circuit Courts, to the New States 
—and the old recommendation of an amendment 
of the Constitution, to change the mode of choos- 
ing the President, and the tenure of office to a 
single term is repeated. The message closes with 
Ml of the subject of internal improve- 

nts. 

Wool._—The Philadelphia price current esti- 
Mates the crop of wool in U. S. 70,000,000 Ibs, 


























LATE FROM EUROPE. 

London papers of the 10th an Liverpool of the 
11th ult. have been received at New York by the 
packet ship Sheffield. 

The most important intelligence is that of the 
resignation of the #rench Ministers, Thiers, Gui- 
zot, Humans, De Rigny and Duchatel on the 4th 
of November, These Ministers waited on the 
King in a body to offer their resignation, in afew 
hours after they transacted business with bim as 
usual, without giving any intimation of their de- 
signs.—The only Minister who remained in office 
was M,. Persil who was not at home when his 
colleagues called upon him on their way to the 
Tuilleries, but was expected to follow their exam- 
ple, and M. Jacob, who remined only as a matter 
of torm to countersign the commissions of their 
successors. Marshal Gerard had resigned .his 
office several days before. The reason assigned 
for this step is the refusal of the King to agree to 
an act of indemnity towards the persons impris- 
oned for political offences. The resignations had 
not been accepted on the 6th, the latest Paris date 


.|butthe French papers contain various nomina- 


tions for the new Cabinet—Marshal Soult is nam- 
ed in some accounts for the Presidency of the 
Council and Department of War; Count Mole 
for the department of Foreign Affairs, Montalivet 
for that of the Interior, Cousin of Public Instrue- 
tion, and D’argout of Finance: M. Jacob to con- 
tinue in charge of the Marine Department. Ik 
was rumored that in consequence of the dissolu- 
tion the Ministry, the Chambers would be con- 
vened a month earlier than had been proposed. 
The Spanish Ministry is in a hardly better 
state. Martinez de la Rosa, in consequence of a 
severe pulmonary attack had offered his resigna- 
tion, ang Toreno had been authorized to form a 
new administration, Martinez de la Rosa was to 
continue in his post until the appointment of his 
successor.— There is nothing of imporance in the 
accounts from the scene of war in the North, 


| 








two Sicilies had notified Louis Phillippe of his 
| recognition of the government of Don Carlos. 
Letters from Constantinople, under date of Oct 
il, state that orders had been issued by the Sultan 
| to Redschid Pahea,to commence hostilities against 
| Ibrahim in the event of his passing the river Sei- 
/ken in Roumelia. The latter is said to have as- 


| sembled troops and to be only waiting for author- 


ity from Alexandria, in order to occupy some | 


| points in Caramania, 
| A large Russian force has been defeated by the 
| Circassians who have been for some time in a 
| state of insurrection, The force was sent against 
them from Aoapa on the Black Sea, and was 
}routed with the loss of many prisoners, and of 100 
“ammunition wagons & several pieces of artillery 
| NEW LIME FOR ONE DOLLAR 

| PER CASK. 

| 400 Casks of Pond and Lincolnville White 

Lime for sale as above, by 


| R. G. LINCOLN. 
Hallowell, Dec. 3, 1834, isOGwos6bw. 


| THE AGE—DAILY. 











the publication of a daily paper during the 
“next session of the Legislature. 

|a large sheet, in the usual form, at the price of 
|ONE DOLLAR AND FIFTY CENTS for the session 
'vduy person procuring six good subseribers and 
‘forwarding their amount of their subscriptions, 
shall be entitled to a copy of the paper. 

Containing an early and correct account of the 
proceedings of the Legislature, and impartial 
sketches of the more important and exciting de- 
bates, it will be read with present interest and 
form a convenient and valuable volume for fut- 
ure reference. Political matter of interest, and 
notices of passing events will aid in giving it the 
variety usually sought for in the columns of a 
newspaper. 

All| subscriptions from a distance must be paid 
in advance. The money can be eonveniently re- 
mitted by the Representatives from the several 
towns at the meeting of the Legislature. 

Augusta, Nov, 24, 1834. 





Tire Paris Quotidienne says that the King of the 


| , HE publishers of The Age, propose to resume | 
He speaks with approbation of the system of | 


oe Committee appointed by the Trustees of 
the Kennebec Co. Ag. Society to award pre- 
miums on Potatoes, Ruta-bagas, Turnips, Onions, 
field-beets and Carrots, are hereby notified to 
meet at D, Carrs Inn in Winthrop, on Saturday 
the 20th day of Dee. next, at 9 o’clock A. M.— 
Those claiming premiums on said Crops will not 
fail to attend. JAMES CURTIS, Cha’m. 
Nov. 28, 18334. 


SHEEP FOR SALE. 


rRXlI'E subscriber has for sale a flock of prime 
Merino SHEEP in good order, and fine flee- 

ces. Having more on hand than he wishes to 
keep, he is induced to offer them to those who 
wish to purchase, 

Those wishing to obtain first rate store sheep 
are respectfully invited to call and examine them. 

LEVI CHANDLER. 
Winthrop, Dec. 1, 1834. 
HOGS! HOGS! HOGS! 
I HAVE in my stye the following first rate 
Swine, which I will sell or let, viz. One large 

Boar of most excellent points, one year old last 
October. He is one half Berkshire breed out of 
an imported English sow. He is in good health 
and condition, aud will weigh, say 300 lbs. prob- 
ably more. 

vilso, one prime young Boar of the large spot- 
ted Woburn or Duke of Bedford breed, and the 
Mackay. He is eight months old, of beautiful 
symmetry--vigorous and thrifty. This breed 
being a cross of the Bedford and Mackay (intro- 
duced into the State by 8S. Howard, Esq.) has 
proved itself to be among the most valuable that 
can be found among us. 

vilso, one large Sow three years old, and an ex- 
cellent breeder. She is three quarters native 
blood and one quarter English, and has produced 
some as fine pigs as could be found in America. 
| Those who are desirous of going the “ whole 
| Hog” in the improvement of their Porkers, will 
| do well to call immediately and “lay the bar- 


| gain.” J. GLIDDEN., 
| Winthrop, Nov. 25, 1834. 

















MAINE TRIWEEKLY JOURNAL. 
| LUTHER SEVERANCE will publish during the 
ensuing session of the Legislature, a paper three 
times a week, on Tuesday, ‘Thursday and Satur- 
day mornings. It will be printed on new type 
and fine paper, and each number contain about 
/twice as much matier as each number of the Dai- 
ly of last and preceding winters. Que reason for 
substituting a tri-weekly fur a daily is that the 
great daily mail has been stopped, and only goes 
,on the mornings we have selected for our tri- 
iweekly publication. ‘lo eastern subscribers, 
therefore, a daily paper only subjects them to 
double postage, without enabling them to obtain 
any earlier inte!ligence, and the same remark ap- 
plies to nine tenths of the post offices in the State. 
The number which have a daily mail is small ; 
but the number which have a mail two or three 
times a week is very considerable. A tri-weekly 
| is therefore better adapted to the existing condi- 
tion of the mails. 

The proceedings of both houses of the Legisla- 
ture will be faithfully reported ; the tri- weeekly 
' will contain a list of the members of both houses 


| 
| 


| It will be printed as heretofore, on the half of | of Congress, and of both houses ofthe Maine Leg- 


islature, the committees of both, the official re- 
‘turn of votes for Governor, and divers other po- 
litical statistics. We have engaged the assistance 
of a correspondent at Washington, whose litera- 
ry reputation stands high, not merely in Maine, 
but throughout the Union, whose letters we trust 
will be read with much interest. The session of 
Congress will close before that of the Legislature 
so that our tri-weekly will contain a running ac- 
count of nearly all the proceedings of the ensuing 
session of Congress’ 

The price of the tri-weekly willbe one poLtar 
for the session. Any gentleman transmitting $5 
by mail may have six copies sent to bis order, 
To save trouble in collecting we expect all sub- 
scribers at a distance to pay in advance. This 
will save trouble to vs and be just as well fur thew, 

dlugusta, Nov. 1834. 
| (> Subscriptions received at this office. 
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POETRY. of + butterfly but in both eit the eternal y "ne 1, 
ae - evi palls upon the senses, and some- Fire f ames, 
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And the third day there was a marriage in Cana o j i j 
he maging ber Sepang alae pind ing of an innate character is sought for} CAST IRON PLOUGHS, HOLLOW 





















































. . . : . 4 K r 
ciples to the marriage. John 2. a suntaim the regard which beauty excited. E have re Mer aoe ‘G 
The lamps are brought in Cana’s halls, othing is SO flattering to the feelings of W ded ae, articles, and now have is > rp 
yates wert yen Ba walls, man, as the exhaustless and quenchless re- sortment. Attention is particularly called to an souslen of 
oO . . 
Totatual Wich pessieae bees ebay gard of a sensible female, and no incense _CAST IRON FIRE FRAMES 
The young have met at beauties’ call, so rich can be offered upon the shrine of | ‘f various sizes and patternes= Fer Cage SF en 80 bom, 
To join the sacred festival ; ? biti h d | wn hs Geathen ccoat tae 
ivae: oxuen Aaremnannalitvenet a woman’s ambition, as the avowed and | meres, Lion Sxiv for weather coats, Merinoes, Prinis 
eee ogy enthusiastic affection of a man of genius. Tks, Brows, Shesunge Crocker, Gla ani Hl 
. > ° x tat 
Judea’s virgins foremost stand, Beauty ! thou art a mean and unmeaning | encouraged us to increase our variety, and yolhaaeen 
Like hills of snow, on fairy land toy, when contrasted with depth of feeling | respectfully merbbel oie ied 
ere nought is heard in earth or air H , R. & 
we hymns of saints to mortal ear ; ‘ and Odes . yeas bv she who 1 Winthrop, Nov. 19, 1834. ™ 
nd nought attracts the gazer’s eye aggrandize to hersell consequence, irom I : , 
Save the blest orb that lights the sky. tire little ambition of newent. beauty, is col y Ye ne noe tae ee 
The beauteous nightly seraph train , ao. 2 pores Yy> !8| water, on the passage from Boston, are offered 
Revolving o’er the cloudless plain? too imbecile in her aspirations, to merit | at reduced prices. 
Within each vestment’s graceful fold, the attention of an elevated thinker. NOTICE. 
Beams the bright cinctured clasp of gold y ; 
dant Seda atiieectameeeiimene gold, TEs = HE Comptes of the y Co oe Society, appoints: 
That dazzling shines on beauties breast ; Fi 24 K it) RA M EK Ss, B py eet Bay. Mill “ B a% soggy Seed, Hives uf 
And with its far i)lumined blaze OF th os . * . Mult oney, Hay, Millet, Buck Wheat, Grass Seed ani 
Entrances the beholder’s gaze, the first quality—different sizes, for sale by ee eaten’ are a — to meet at Carr’; 
Of to the raptured prophet seems a flight DAVID STANLEY Winthrop, and JOHN elie s'daeke °M. r ‘All thee wie en 
4 ’ ig b! ¥ . . 4 ! . o rese 
i Pre be pm with "vg nly light. GILMORE Leeds, Nov. 13. pasar = premiums on said we te thomselv a 
usic has breathed her purest si a cordingly. “RANC . LES, 
pd: was the thrilling ash yorny SLEIG HS FOR SALE. Noy. 18, 1834. Chairman of said Com. 
nd hallowed harps and hands are there HE subscriber has on hand a few prime SLEIGHS 
ee their pets on beauty’s ear. which he will sell cheap for cash or approved credit. TO WHEAT GROWERS. 
Y’en Cana’s chiefs and princes, all vov. 20, 1834. 1. GOU , j y j : 
Have mingled in that festive hall, isch oss»: anton i] have a quantity of LIM E, of prime quality, 
nieces. sees. colleen, esmbion which, to encourage its use, I will sell low, 
In mingled rays to warm and shine. dD V Y G O QO ds. Dec. 4. S. CHANDLER. 
But one comes there to bless that scene, 4 EO. W. SHEPHERD has just received and will keep FARM FOR SALE. 
J ure, spotless, holy, meek serene, " constantly on hand an extensive assortment of ME- 7 , * 
yy hose prescence sanctifies the place, RINOES, CIRCASSIANS, SILKS, CALICOES, and OR SALE, a valuable f ARM, situate about 
= aes to each celestial grace ; every other deseription of Foreign and Domestic DRY one and a half miles from Winthrop village 
Goch a ~ pt a oo who share, GOODS, which will be sold WHOLESALE and Reta at | on the old road to Wayne; containing one hund- 
uch sinless mirth, such love sincere ; the LoWEsT CAsH PRICES. red and ten acres of excellent land, fifty of which 
For virtue, love and joy unite, Aucusta, Oct. 7, 1834 tf ille dtl j 
ities Mites aenctintinn dianton. » Augusta; Oct. 7, 1586. . are , of the remainder woodland of first 
a ew ' KENNEBEC CO. TEMPERANCE SOCIETY. | 1" _ _ ree upon the premises a conven. 
SE a a a : | Meeting of the K hee C ient low double house and a barn, a good well of 
MisceELLANY. HE Annual Meeting of the Kennebec County | water; and a young orchard of about one hund- 
fini —— : ——————————— Temperance Society will be held in Augusta red trees. The whole will be sold on reasonab\e 
BEAUTY on Wednesday the 10th day of December next, | terms, and possession given immediately. 
, at 10 o’clock in the forenoon, at Rev. Mr- Tappan| Por further varticulars enquire of the subserib- 
“ The wind passeth over it and it is gone.”’ meeting house. An address will be delivered in | ey at Winthrop village 
e . . ~| a 
Ho 2 . | the forenoon, and in the afternoon the business of | C. B. MORTON, 24. 
Ww 7 »n do we hear men eager in the the Society will be transacted. It is respectfully | Wixthrop. Nov. 7, 1834. 6w. 
pursuit of partners for life, enquire for | urged upon the loeal societies 10 send full delega- | laren - 
beautiful women, and yet bow brief the | tions of their best and strongest men, and such as | HOGS AN iS 
Fi ) lon — . 1 zeal ee I f ” 
existence of what they seek, and how un- | are most sincere and Zealous in tne cause 0 tem- | WILL sell or let on reasonable terms, an ex- 


: p . . . ° ! ‘ Qeverr ; “ti - j 

productive of happiness in its possession. |perance. Several important questions willcome| # cellent BOAR, thirteen months old, of the 
We know full 1 the satisfact; “ | up for discussion, and it is hoped that the aunua! large spotted Woburn or Duke of Bedford's breed 
cnow Iuil weil the satisfaction that meeting will give the great reform a fresh im- | ., ak, yer rae 
sleeps beneath the snow white lids of a) pulse throughout the country. The attendance |crossed with a good breed imported from Ens- 
: E , ; pow ithe oT 1k calf ; . \ land by Mark W. Pierce Esq. of Portsmouth N. 

beautiful eye ; inthe haughty curl of an/| ofthe ladies on this occasion is particularly in- Llampshire 
exquisite lip ; in the blush of a rose that’ rs pom My yes 84 ape preamsigion} 1 will also sell reasonably after the first of Jan- 
° , - 1e ’ , e : 
leaps into the budding cheek ; in the fine | in the proceedigg of the day to Interest them, ape) vay next, a very good BOAR, now six montis 


- that that their presence will animate and cheer ‘ ‘ 
turn of a swan like neck. the = . tibet . , old, entirely of the Mackey breed so called. 
<, the gentle mo | aes who participate in the active duties of the, [ beve alev a fitter of ven Bids, which come 








tions of asymmetrical form, or in the shad- | meeting. Ts from a first rate sow bred by Capt. Mackey of 
‘ > artic ; ° « CER, Se c. . . 8. ip . wr 

owy redundance of dark and beautifully H. K. BAKER, Secretary K. C ~"_| Boston, and the boar first mentioned above. | 
flowing tresses. The hearts of the young) SIMON B. PRESCOTT—Taror, | will sell them at the age of four weeks, which 
and passionate leap gladly, and are filled | OULD inform his friends and customers that he has | Will we = ae first of energie low 

° ° ° oe . a £ ages ir } able at-| prie t 2 i teness 
with wild impulses, whilst gazing upon | now so far recovered his health as to be able to at-| price of one dollar a head, owing to the la 

‘ 5 8 Tt ae or I | tend to the business of his shop—and all those who may fa- | of the season. SANFORD HOWARD. 
these things—but when the soul is scruti- | vor him with their custom may rely upon having their work Vaughan Farm, 
5 





nized. and foun , | done with neatness apd despatch—and all garments made by , ) ‘ 
: d_unblessed by elevated | him shall be cut in the best style and warranted to fit,—and Hallowell, Nov. 14, 1834. on ae 


thoughts and generous imaginings, when | so long as he shall merit, he hopes to receive a share of the TO SELL OR LET, 


the intellect is uncultured, and the imagi- | Public patronage. 
nation cold. t! ’ b ’ f I : 1¢ Imagi Cutting done as usual, and trimmings will be furnished FEW BUCKS of the mixed breed, from the 
‘ » the situinber o forgetfulness | when requested at fair prices. full blood Dishley Ruck and the full blood 


will soon fall upon the dream of Deauty,) _Vsmree, Oct. 14, se |Merino Ewe. These Bucks have from six te 


and the flame of affection be quenched in A hepa Copartnership heretofore existing between the sub—- seven-eighths of the Dishley breed in the cross. 
apathy or disgust. scribers, is this day dissolved by mutual consent—and| ‘The value of this breed is well known, se 
Wi m J . ° all persons indebted to the late firm of FARNHAM § Cor- the sale and hire of a number of Bucks for the 
ith men of genius, st rong feelings and | DIS are requested to make payment to Samuel Cordis, who | fuer 4 years, and the superiority has been well at- 
powerful passions are ever associated, and | is authorized to settle the same. tested by hoe Sheds who have bought or hir- 
. . i ° @ <a a] AT | ew . . . . 4 - ‘ 
if beauty 1s unmingled with the qualities “4 aes” ed them from the subscriber. The peculiar eX 
of wild thought and affection ; if delicacy was “* | eellence of the breed consists in its being pv 
and virtue are not admirably blended witli ies v1 | generally free from disease ; in the great dis)” 
‘ 1 ¢ d r TT , y ’ % T | * . . . - - b 4 
mental attractions, the light of love will, TO ALL WHOM IT MAY CONCERN. |sition to fatten ; in the sufficiency of milk in the 
5 


. . HE subscriber has a first rate BOAR of the| Ewes to rear their lambs, and in the wool when 
> = ~ . S ~ dent 
soon be extinguished, and the general im- improved breed, for the accomodation of) sheared, after it is well washed on the Sheeps 


pulses of the bosom chilled by apathy and | those who wish to raise the finest animals of this back, being fit, without further preparation, for 
contempt. Men of intellect may yield a| kind with the least expense. He was sired by | the mannfacturer. i 0 
momentary homage toa beautiful woman, |* boar which took the premium at the last Cattle | Those who wish for any Bucks may app'y § 











September 22, 1834. 














: ° ‘ TT <8 ; t see, | subscri! j a1 
dispossessed of other fascinations, even a enemy ewnes ky Shae oy eo i hg ha sebseriner ja He LARLES VAUGHAN. 
village urchin will chase the gilded wing} Winthrop, Nov. 25, 1834. | Oct. 21, 1834. 





